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was a most peculiar one. The average student of Saint-Sulpice, we may be pretty sure, kept out of difficulties by giving but little attention to any part of the studies to which he was invited, save to those which were concerned with ready-made answers to objections, just sufficient to pass muster in the ordinary intercourse of a priest with such of his flock as might have picked up some superficial doubts.
To an untiring all-devouring student like Renan this was impossible. Nothing could have saved him from seeing that the whole edifice of Sulpician theology was mined, except the marvellous power possessed by M. Le Hir of not attempting to draw conclusions which, to most men who knew as much, would have been inevitable. Some of us have fallen in with one or more persons like M. Le Hir, but they are extraordinarily rare. The majority of good Catholics would tell you that they had no doubt whatever about the dogmas of their Church ; they take them for granted, and 'lead excellent lives in accordance more or less with the prescriptions of their creed. They do not dream of digging down to its foundations, and of seeing on what they are laid. Why should they? The system they adopt is a very good working compromise, well fitted for the